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A Letter FROM the Editor 


This isn’t usual,—a letter from the Editor to his readers. It’s usually the other way around. 
“Dear Editor”, they usually begin. And so this one begins—"“Dear Reader” . . . 


Dear Reader, Social Worker, Friend, 
Supporter of the Council,—whoever you are: 


Think for a little time right now on the future and the mission of our Council. You 
see, it’s in a way a time for stock-taking—the occasion for it being that, with this issue, 
your editor says good-bye and takes his leave to go to other fields of service. 


It seems to be a good old-fashioned custom,—whenever an organization faces a change 
of management,—a new editor, a new director—to pause a moment, take our bearings, 
check the course we're moving on,—so that when the new pilot comes aboard, we will all 
know where we are at least, and—hopefully—a bit about where we're going. 


Well then, where are we now? In twenty years or more of Council history we have seen 
the lights and shadows of constant change playing over the face of social work development 


in this country of ours—from coast to coast. For the most part they have been lights, 
not shadows,—progress, not reaction. 


That’s not to say we haven’t plenty of black spots—patches of Stygian gloom in 
various areas of welfare work right now,—in all our provinces,— in private as well as public 
welfare work,—on all our levels of public service. We have, of course—but gradually 
through the years it seems those shadows have been slowly lightening,—the black spots 
fading into grey—the grey to light—under the impulse of the new vision and the wider 
knowledge which social workers and social agencies are finding—year by year. 


In that evolving picture, the Council has played, we think, about as important a part 
as any single force, or agency, or government authority in this country. The Council has 
stood consistently for standards of service, for quality of performance in every community 
welfare enterprise, in every public welfare undertaking,—in every province of Canada. And, 
bit by bit, its views have begun to prevail,—until to-day we see across this land a wide-flung 
network of closely knit community welfare services and over all a growing edifice of provincial 
welfare services and departments. 


Every province in Canada has to-day what amounts to a Welfare Department, carrying 
Cabinet rank. One or two call them still by another name; but that’s really what they are,— 
Welfare Departments. This in itself is an important recognition of our public welfare 
services as one of the most important,’ permanent, public service functions of the modern 
democratic state. 


And riow this new development on the Federal level, the new Department of National 
Health and Welfare. In a sense it may be called the keystone of the social welfare arch— 
because through it we say, as a nation, not merely as an aggregation of separate provinces, 
that Canada as. a whole——and Canadians as Canadians,—all have a stake in sound 
progressive social welfare developments. 








And how does this, you well may ask, affect the Council’s future? Does the creation of 
this Federal Department make the Council’s role of leadership and stimulation greater 
or less important? 


Many of the Council’s friends are asking themselves—and us at Council House—this 
question. One of the Council’s friends of longest standing—a woman wise in keeping with 
her years of prominence and high esteem in the public eye—has written in to say,—”“Of 
course the Council will find it hard to get the right person as its new Director: but then 
we may perhaps console ourselves with the thought that the existence of the new Department 
will make less necessary the strong, continuous, unrelenting leadership that the Council has 
been giving in the years just past.” 


Let’s look at that argument for just a minute. What’s the real position? Is there 
anything to indicate-——as yet,—that the new Federal Department intends to concern itself 
with any of the things that have been the Council’s primary concern throughout its history? 
Administrative responsibilities—oh yes, the new Department will have lots of those,—and 
heavy ones they will be. But the Council’s role has never been an administrative one. Its 
job has been one of stimulation, education, standard-setting—dqualitative appraisals of 
service on all the levels of government. Is the new Department likely to venture into this field? 





No one of course can say,—at the moment. Certain it is, however, that a Federal 
Department's interest in this field is not likely to be viewed by provinces and other local 
bodies with quite the same detachment as they have tended to show in dealing with a free, 
politically neutral, voluntary agency like the Council. Provincial governments across this 
land to-day show a wide variety of political allegiances—Liberal, Progressive-Conservative, 
C.C.F., Social Credit, Union Nationale and Coalition. The Council has the same relationship 
with each of these. Can this be true to quite the same extent of any Federal government 
department, which must work under the direction of one or the other of the great political 
parties—whichever happens to be in power, at any given time, in Ottawa? 


In what areas of interest is the role of the Council likely to be diminished? In public 
welfare, some one may suggest. Let’s take a look across the line. When has the work of the 
American Public Welfare Association—a private national agency offering leadership in the 
field of public welfare planning—ever been so important as during the ten years since the 
Social Security Act was passed in the U.S.A.? 


The same can be true in Canada. What has happened, in fact, is that the Canadian 
Welfare Council has added — in the creation of the new Federal Department of Welfare,— 
to its potential list of clients, its newest and biggest “customer”—the Federal Govern- 
ment itself. 


The Council’s role in the next ten years,—and after that——can be greater and even 
more important than it has ever been in the past. More is at stake than ever before. Our 
public welfare services—and expenditures—are growing—by leaps and bounds—to dimensions 
that we never dreamed of in the ‘20’s. We dreamed of them, it’s true, in the early ‘30's, 
but when we did our dreams were fearful nightmares. 


Now is the time, with all this great development in social security and in other fields 
projected for the future,—now is the time when all the Council’s potential talents for national 
leadership, sure guidance and sound advice are needed more than ever. 


Those who remain with the Council must have this faith in the continuing importance 
of its mission ——and its destiny. Its leadership in the past, both lay and professional, has 
been such as to gain for it a place of prominence, trust and respect,—high in the nation’s 
welfare counsels. The leadership can and must be found to safeguard that position. If the 
day comes when the Council finds itself in a position of lesser importance than it has 
occupied to date—that will mean only that its leaders have failed to catch this vision 
of its future. The need for leadership will still be there. It has not lessened now and will 
not lessen in the future. 


GEORGE F. DAVIDSON. 








SOCIAL WELFARE IN NEW ZEALAND 


FLORA J. CAMERON, 


Instructor, New Zealand Post Graduate Course for Nurses, 
Department of Health, New Zealand. 


HE three islands of New Zea- 
land proper cover an area 
approximately one-seventh 
larger than that of Great Britain; 
about 1,000 miles separates the 
northern and southern extremities, 
and it is about the same distance 
to Australia. The population of 
1,600,000 includes 96,000 Maoris. 
The Kermadec, Tokelau, Western 
Samoa and the Cook Islands are 
also administered by New Zealand. 
Though New Zealand was dis- 
covered by Tasman in 1642, com- 
paratively few Europeans were 
resident in the country before 1840. 
The period of development saw 
many extremes in economic mat- 
ters. By the Treaty of Waitangi in 
1840, in which the Maori was given 
equal rights with British subjects, 
the land was ceded to the British 
Crown. 

Early pioneers were anxious to 
establish a social organization on 
the lines of the best in the home 
country, and made education and 
religion their special concern. As 
early as 1869 a university was 
established. Legislation making 
education free, secular and com- 
pulsory was passed in 1877. Other 
early social legislation included the 
granting of male franchise of “one 
man one vote” in 1891 and the 
same for women two years later. 

New Zealand is fortunate in that 
it boasts a fairly even level of 





prosperity and serious slum con- 
ditions are absent. There has been 
for some years a fairly keen social 
consciousness apparent in the 
nation and since 1890 Govern- 
ments have undertaken an increas- 
ing responsibility, and share, in 
welfare work, so that in this coun- 
try a relatively large amount of 
social work is being done by De- 
partments of State. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Tue passing of the Old-age Pen- 
sions Act in 1898 represented the 
birth of social legislation of this 
type in New Zealand and also the 
first statutory provision made by 
any British country for this form 
of assistance. The Infant Life 
Protection Act 1908 provided for 
the supervision of all infants under 
the age of six years living apart 
from their parents or guardians 
for more than seven consecutive 
days, and for the licensing of 
homes or institutions in which 
these infants were placed. A further 
extension to this Act was made in 
1925—the Child Welfare Act— 
which authorized the setting up 
of a special branch of the Educa- 
tion Department, known as the 
Child Welfare Department, and 
marked the beginning of a new 
era in the development of State 
Child Welfare work. The Act was 
designed to make provision with 


respect to the maintenance, care 
and control of children who were 
specially under the care of the 
State, and to provide generally for 
the protection and training of in- 


digent, neglected or delinquent 
children. It adopted the principle 
of foster-home care as that to be 
used in the State’s provision for 
the children who came under its 
care. A most important function 
of the Child Welfare Branch was 
to endeavour to check in the early 
stages the development of condi- 
tions in the social field that led, or 
might be likely to lead, to child 
wastage, and, where this was not 
possible, to provide social readjust- 
ment for the child or young person 
who, by reason of his environment, 
was handicapped in the race of life 
and likely to become a burden on 
the community. The Act clarified 
the powers and scope of the Chil- 
dren’s Court and also provided for 
the appointment of Child Welfare 
Officers who were to be responsible 
for the supervision of children and 
the inspection of homes. 


One method of caring for de- 
pendent children is for the com- 
munity to establish a pensions 
system which will enable widows 
to maintain their homes and keep 
their children. Widows’ pensions 
were introduced in New Zealand 
in 1912. There were no orphans’ 
pensions as such, but there was 
provision for the continuance of 
the children’s allowance if the 
widow died. 


The first World War, the influ- 
enza epidemic and the economic 
depression in 1930 caused the in- 
troduction of legislation that has 


had far reaching effects. In 1935 
the War Veterans Allowances was 
passed, thus considerably widening 
the scope of the War Pensions Act 
and its amendments, whilst in 1936 
the Pensions Amendment Act not 
only enlarged the field of civil 
pensions legislation but included 
for the first time in New Zealand 
legislation, for the payment of 
invalid’s pensions. The most far 
reaching of all social legislation 
enacted in New Zealand was 
placed on the Statute Book by 
the passing on the first of Sep- 
tember, 1938, of the Social Secur- 
ity Act, 1938, the monetary bene- 
fits of which, replacing and extend- 
ing the existing civil pensions, be- 
came operative from the first of 
April, 1939. 

In May, 1936, the Employment 
Promotion Act was passed which 
consolidated the whole of the legis- 
lation dealing with unemploy- 
ment relief. The establishment of 
an Unemployment Fund into 
which was payable the net pro- 
ceeds of a levy on the salary or 
income for all employed males 
aged twenty years and over, and a 
subsidy from the Consolidated 
Fund of an amount equal to one- 
half of the expenditure from the 
Unemployment Fund, provided 
the finance for loans and susten- 
ance to those who were out of 
employment and also provided for 
vocational training facilities. The 
1936 Act abolished the Unemploy- 
ment Board previously set up and 
placed the responsibility for the 
administration of the Act on the 
Department of Labour under the 
control of a Minister of the Crown. 
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The coming into operation of 
the Social Security Act, 1938, 
ended the operation of the greater 
part of the organization of the 
Employment Division of the 
Labour Department, the major 
portion of the staff being then 
absorbed into the Social Security 
Department. 


SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Tue Social Security Act has two 
main objects. In the first place, it 
replaces the existing system of 
non-contributory civil pensions, 
e.g., widows’, old-age, and other 
pensions, by a system of pensions 
on a contributory basis, and in the 
second place, it makes provision 
for the inauguration of a system 
of medical and hospital benefits, 
and of other related benefits. 

For administration purposes it 
is divided into four parts. Part I 


of the Act established a Social 
Security Department which re- 


placed the Pensions Department 
and the Unemployment Division 
of the Labour Department. The 
new Department was placed under 
the administrative control of two 
Commissioners acting under Mini- 
sterial direction. 

Part IT of the Act, as amended 
by the Social Security Act, 1943, 
provides for the following benefits: 


Superannuation: 
Universal superannuation 
(from April Ist, 1941) S «as 
£2.10.0 a year rising by . 
£2.10.0 a year to_______________.84. 10. 0 
Age Benefits: a week 
Unmarried person 1. 12. 6 
Married persons, if both 
eligible (each) 


Where wife not eligible... 2. 3. 0 

For each child under sixteen 
NR: IE SN as sitiissnicticrnnisonss 

Invalid Benefits: 

Male invalid with dependents 1. 12. 6 


10. 6 


NRRL 0 0s Oo ie 10. 6 
I ieee 10. 6 
Married woman __...........__.. 1. 12. 6 
Invalid under twenty-one un- 

SE cn ee RES 
Invalids over twenty-one 

without dependents ____. 1. 12. 6 


(Anyone in receipt of an in- 

valid’s benefit may earn up 

to £1 without deduction 

from the pension) 
Widows’ Benefits: 
With children under sixteen. 1. 10. 0 
SIR NI ics sinless 10. 6 
Without children under six- 

teen—widows who qualify. 1. 5. 
Orphans’ Benefits: Up to. 15. 
Family Benefits: 


Gr Or 
oo 


For each child under sixteen 7. 6 
Miners’ Benefits: 

BD is tides aunatiahnlini ecci 1. 12. 6 
I  ciccatalecet tie oe inline anal 10. 6 
MINE -isiepbiadtiiciienaabcanalls 10. 6 
NINDS aiancisinnceiatiniaiine: Dliiuaielae 1. 0.0 
Sickness Benefits: 

Sick persons sixteen to twenty 

without dependents ___- 10. 6 
Others over sixteen... 1. 0.0 
I atali ink sink oishcccealesilaienehta oasis 15. 0 
SI TIE ikisiniscinriliiidenintiate 10. 6 
Unemployment Benefits: 
Unemployed persons sixteen 

to twenty without depen- 

MN si ctichcncig cracls 10. 6 
Others over sixteen... 1. 0.0 
WI sl ici asl eal cl ce 15. 0 
Sits iitdreheietiie ube 10. 6 
Maori War Benefits... 1. 12. 6 
Emergency Benefits. According to 

circumstances 


War Pensions, War Veterans’ Allow- 
ance, and Pensions in respect of ser- 





vice in the Emergency Reserve Corps, 
are also included. All these benefits, 
except war pensions, are subject to a 
means test. 


HEALTH BENEFITS 


Part III of the Act deals with 
“Health Benefits” and embraces 
benefits in respect of medical and 
hospital treatment and other re- 
lated services. It is under the ad- 
ministration of the Department of 
Health. There are five general 
classes of Health benefits, namely: 


(a) Medical Benefits. 

(b) Pharmaceutical Benefits. 

(c) Hospital Benefits. 

(d) Maternity Benefits. 

(e) Such supplementary benefits as 
are deemed necessary to ensure 
the efficient operation of the 
aforementioned benefits or 
“otherwise to maintain and pro- 
mote public health.” 

The Maternity benefit was the 
first to be introduced and is one of 
the most easily determined and 
satisfactory benefits provided. 
From the administrative point of 
view the services provided in con- 
nection with maternity by doctors, 
nurses and hospitals fall into easily 
defined classes and are reasonably 
well adapted for remuneration on 
a fee for service basis. Hospital 
Boards provide about 850 beds for 
maternity cases, either in separate 
maternity hospitals or in wards or 
annexes of general hospitals. Li- 
censed private maternity hospitals 
provide about 1,150 beds and four 
state St. Helens Hospitals con- 
ducted by the Department of 
Health provide 90 beds. The period 
of hospital care that is the subject 
of the benefits comprises the day 


or days of labour and the fourteen 
days succeeding the birth of the 
child. Payment is made from the 
Social Security Fund of £2.5.0 for 
the day or days of labour and 12.6 
a day for the succeeding fourteen 
days. In the case of public hospitals 
no further payment is made by the 
patient but, in private hospitals, 
an additional fee may be charged. 

An obstetric nurse in the home 
receives £2 for services on the day 
or days of labour if she acts in the 
capacity of midwife, e.g., conducts 
a case without a doctor, and the 
fee for an obstetric nurse acting 
as a maternity nurse, e.g., when a 
doctor is present at the confine- 
ment, is £1. For services during 
the confinement period subsequent 
to the birth of the child, the fee 
for a visiting obstetric nurse is 5/- 
for each of the fourteen days im- 
mediately succeeding the date of 
birth of the child, and for any 
nurse (not being a visiting nurse) 
13/- a day providing she resides 
on the premises of the patient. 

The fees for medical services 
which include ante-natal and post- 
natal advice and treatment is 
£5.5.0. Except in the case of re- 
cognized obstetrical specialists no 
charge may be made to the patient. 
Additional fees are paid in respect 
of certain special services as set 
out in the scale of fees. 

Hospital Benefits are not speci- 
ally defined in the Act but, in 
general form, consist of payment 
from the Social Security Fund in 
respect of hospital treatment and 
maintenance afforded in any pub- 
lic or private hospital to any per- 
son ordinarily resident in the Do- 
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minion. No limitation is placed on 
the period of hospital treatment 
that is the subject of benefit. The 
Dominion is divided into forty- 
two hospital districts, each under 
the control of a Hospital Board 
whose members are representatives 
of contributing local authority 
districts. The principal source of 
finance of hospital boards are 
patients’ fees, now mainly derived 
from the Social Security Fund, 
contributions from local authorities 
and a Government subsidy based 
on £1 for £1 contributed by the 
local authorities. The private hos- 
pitals receive payment from the 
Fund at the same rate as the public 
hospitals. The present rate of pay- 
ment in respect of in-patient’s fees 
is 9/- a day. This amount is re- 
ceived by Hospital Boards in full 
satisfaction, whereas private hos- 
pitals are free to charge additional 
fees to patients. Their total fees, 
however, are controlled so that the 
patient receives the benefit of the 
9/- reduction. For the free treat- 
ment of outpatients the Hospital 
Boards receive from the Social 
Security Fund approximately 60 
per cent of their expenditure in 
salaries and material. For X-ray 
services and massage provided to 
outpatients, the Hospital Boards 
claim payment from the Social 
Security Fund under the particular 
arrangements associated with their 
benefits. 


Medical Benefits. There are two 
schemes. One is the capitation or 
panel system under which for every 
patient on his list the doctor is 
paid a capitation fee of 15/- per 
annum, together with mileage fees 











for patients living outside the 
boundaries of a city or borough. 
Owing to the fact that so few 
medical practitioners accepted the 
capitation scheme, new provisions 
were made under a “fee for service” 
system. Under this system the 
medical practitioner receives a fee 
of 7/6 for each consultation dur- 
ing any week day. On Sundays or 
between the hours of 9 p.m. and 
7 a.m. a fee of 12/6 is payable if 
the call is an urgent one. The 
doctor can collect this direct from 
the Department or he can ask the 
patient to pay him and give the 
patient a receipt, which allows the 
patient to be reimbursed from the 
Fund. The doctor can charge the 
patient a fee of more than 7/6— 
this is usual in the case of special- 
ists. The patient, however, cannot 
recover more than 7/6 in respect 
of each consultation. 


Pharmaceutical Supplies Bene- 
fits. Provision is made for benefits 
in respect of drugs and medicines 
ordered by a medical practitioner. 
The range of drugs which may be 
supplied at the cost of the Fund 
is set out in the Drug Tariff, which 
also imposes limits as to the quan- 
tities that may be supplied. 

Supplementary Benefits. X-ray 
services are free to patients at all 
public hospitals. Private radio- 
logists receive approximately half 
their fee from the Fund and half 
from.the patient. 


Massage benefits may only be 
provided on the recommendation 
of a medical practitioner and if 
more than one month’s treatment 
is required a second recommenda- 
tion must be made. 








The home nursing and domestic 
services provided in the Act have 
not yet come into operation, on 
account of the shortage of person- 
nel due to war conditions, though 
they are under consideration. 


VOLUNTARY ORGANIZATIONS 
THERE are numerous voluntary 
organizations carrying out excel- 
lent programs of social work, two 
of which conduct work on a large 
scale. The largest of these is the 
Royal Society for the Health of 
Women and Children, which is 
largely responsible for the care of 
the infant in New Zealand, its 
finance being provided by volun- 
tary subscriptions and a State sub- 
sidy nearly equal to half its total 
income. The next is the Social 
Welfare Department of the public 
hospitals. Under the Hospital and 
Charitable Institutions Act, 1885, 
hospital boards were required to 
give monetary and material relief 
in necessitous cases. Relief is usu- 
ally given in the form of orders 
for goods, payment of rent, etc. 
This Department co-operates with 
other relief-giving organizations to 
prevent overlapping. Since the 
Social Security Act came into force, 
the relief that was previously given 
by this Department has been con- 
siderably reduced, but a certain 
amount is given, mostly of a tem- 
porary nature whilst arrangements 
are being made for a more perman- 
ent form of relief through the 
Social Security Department. The 
Women’s Auxiliary of many public 
hospitals provide clothing and 
other comforts for patients whilst 
they are in hospital and also in 
necessitous cases when patients are 
discharged from hospital. 


CONCLUSION 
Ir 1s probable that in New Zea- 
land the State undertakes much 
more responsibility for social wel- 
fare work than is perhaps the case 
in other countries. The object of 
the social security legislation is to 
provide for the payment of super- 
annuation benefits and of other 
benefits designed to safeguard the 
people of New Zealand from dis- 
abilities arising from age, invalid- 
ity, widowhood, orphanhood, un- 
employment, sickness and other 
exceptional conditions. While it 
was acknowledged that the 
schemes already in operation, 
which had commenced in 1898 
with what was then probably the 
most outstanding example of 
humanitarian legislation on the 
Statute Book of this country, it 
was realized, by reason of certain 
limitations which have been largely 
overcome by the present Act, there 
were many people in necessitous 
circumstances who were outside 
the scope of the provisions made. 
A further difficulty was that the 
rate of pensions and other bene- 
fits provided were insufficient to 
enable the recipients to achieve 
for themselves or their dependents 
a standard of living compatible 
with the standards of their more 
fortunate neighbours. Whereas, in 
the past the various schemes of 
pensions not infrequently had 
been looked upon as a form of 
charity, and many deserving per- 
sons had shown diffidence in claim- 
ing what was really due to them in 
recognition of their part in the 
building up of the Dominion, the 
social security legislation, under 
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which all are required to contri- 
bute and all may benefit in one 
way or another, has provided a 
new approach which should ef- 
fectively dispose of any such reluc- 
tance. 

An entirely new principle em- 
bodied in the Social Security Act 
is that of universal superannuation 
which though small in its begin- 
nings will eventually, by 1970, 
entirely replace the present age 
benefit and be available to every 
citizen of the Dominion irrespec- 
tive of other income received or 
property owned. 

It is recognized that much re- 
mains to be done before a free, 
complete and satisfactory medical 
service is available to everyone 
but even today, the patient seeking 
medical treatment, whether it con- 
sists of a visit to a doctor or actual 


confinement in a hospital, accepts 
such treatment as may be con- 
sidered necessary, with the know- 
ledge that neither he nor his de- 
pendents are going to be finan- 
cially embarrassed during the stage 
of his illness. Whilst it may seem 
that the granting of free medicines 
may have the effect of encourag- 
ing people to put too much de- 
pendence on cure rather than pre- 
vention, to patients with long- 
standing complaints such as dia- 
betes and pernicious anaemia, it 
has come as a real benefit to the 
unfortunate sufferers. 


No one will claim that what has 
been done represents the pinnacle 
of achievement, but it is an ad- 
vance towards the ideal of univer- 
sal social security which, to put it 
very briefly, means “a social obli- 
gation to be financed by society.” 


oo 


— who might wish to secure additional information regarding child 
care in New Zealand will be interested in a publication of the New Zealand 
Council for Educational Research which has recently been added to the Council 
Library. Institutional Care of Dependent Children is written by Mr. H. C. 
Matthew, one of the few professionally trained social workers in New Zealand, 
(New York School of Social Work). In it, he make a critical analysis of the 
care being provided for children by voluntary agencies through their institution 
and compares it with the modern placement program utilized for the children 
under State auspices. 





7 Embassy of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in Washington publishes 
twice weekly an ilustrated Information Bulletin giving authoritative information 
about the Soviet Union. The Bulletin for July 25, 1944, reported the passing by 
the Supreme Soviet of a sweeping new law on marriage, divorce, the family 
and motherhood. 

This new law gives the family more assistance than it has ever known since 
the Revolution, lightening the economic burden of parents. The ultimate aim 
appears to be to make the individual family the basic and all-powerful pillar 
of society and to restore the tremendous losses in population caused by war. 


From now on, to obtain a divorce in the Soviet Union persons must have 


good reasons and must prove them. 





Dr. George F. Davidson 


N December 3lst of this 
() year, Dr. Davidson ceases 

to be Executive Director 
of the Canadian Welfare Council, 
and on January Ist, he assumes the 
duties of Deputy Minister of Wel- 
fare, in the Department of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare. 


He took over his present work 
on April 1, 1942, so that his tenure 
of office has been a comparatively 
brief one, but during the 21% years 
his name has become well known 
throughout Canada. Perhaps the 
best tribute that could be paid to 
Dr. Davidson lies in the fact that 
he leaves a Council which is 
stronger than ever in its influence 
on public affairs, and carries the 
respect of social workers and 
Board members generally. 


The emphasis during Dr. David- 
son’s period of service has been 
felt most strongly in the field of 
social legislation. He believed, and 
in this he had very wide support, 
that there had come the oppor- 
tunity in the Federal field of 
realizing many of the hopes that 
the Canadian social welfare move- 
ment had held for a long time. 
There was a “now” about it which 
could not be evaded, and so he set 
to work the resources of a very 
fine mind, and a disarming smile, 
to assisting in every possible way 
a Government program designed to 
raise the general level of life 
throughout Canada. His contribu- 
tion has been a most valuable one. 
There have been differences of 
opinion as to the priority which 


10 


should be given to various legis- 
lative proposals, but there was 
almost universal support for the 
main position that the Council 
and the Executive Director should 
take full advantage of this day of 
opportunity. 

Important as this was, it was 
not, of course, Dr. Davidson’s sole 
contribution. He travelled a good 
deal, and brought to many local 
communities a consciousness of 
Canadian needs, and in other ways 
fulfilled the purposes of the Coun- 
cil. A good basis was laid for 
further developments. Dr. David- 
son had already begun, with the 
assistance of his small but very 
competent staff, plans for a better 
and more strongly manned organ- 
ization which could enlarge the 
service to, and establish a more 
vital relationship with, the agencies 
throughout Canada which compose 
the membership of the Canadian 
Welfare Council, and also with 
Governments. These plans_ will 
have to await the attention of his 
successor. While sorry to lose Dr. 
Davidson’s services for the work of 
the Council, it is a matter of great 
hope and encouragement that a 
man of his qualifications and ex- 
perience should be chosen for the 
extremely important position of 
Deputy Minister of Welfare. It is 
only a short period in terms of 
years, but how far removed are the 
present plans of the Government 
from those terrible days of the De- 
pression, when the Federal Gov- 
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ernment was drifting aimlessly 
about, without any intelligent pro- 
gram of social welfare, and indeed 
without anybody in Government 
service who could give capable 
direction to the planning. 

Whatever the difficulties in the 
future may be, it is obvious that 
the Government no longer con- 
siders it adequate just to keep 
people alive. 

It is a tough assignment that 
Dr. Davidson has tackled, but he 
will have both the good wishes and 


active support of the host of 
friends and fellow-workers he has 
made across Canada. So good-bye 
to the past, and greetings for the 
future! We will be seeing you, and 
by a supreme act of will, quota- 
tions from the speeches and memo- 
randa of George Davidson, Execu- 
tive Director of the Canadian 
Welfare Council, will be avoided in 
making representation to the new 
Deputy Minister of Welfare. 


F. N. SrapLerorp, 
Honourary President 


Registration at Canadian Schools 
of Social Work 


ANADA’S. seven schools of 
{ ; Social Work have 247 full- 

time and 158 part-time 
students registered and they an- 
ticipate that 144 students will 
graduate at the end of the 1944-45 
scholastic year. Details of the en- 
rolment are shown in the accom- 
panying table. 

Interesting and timely develop- 
ments are to be found, both among 
the older and _ longer-established 
schools and also among those 
whose experience as_ professional 
training centres has been limited 
to the war years. 


The Montreal School of Social 
Work records a total overall regis- 
tration of seventy-two—the best in 
its history—which includes gradu- 
ates of sixteen universities. 
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This School is proud to announce 
the appointment of Miss Ruth 
Damerau, B.A., M.S.S., who will 
develop a Department of Psy- 
chiatric Social Work in the Allan 
Memorial Institute of Psychiatry 
and at the same time have charge 
of students in the psychiatric social 
work specialization recently insti- 
tuted by the School. Miss Damerau 
is a graduate of Smith College 
School of Social Work and has 
studied .at the Institute for Juve- 
nile Research in Chicago and in 
the Psychoanalytic Institutes of 
Chicago and New York. 


This is the second specialization 
undertaken by the Montreal 
School, the medical social work 
department having been  esta- 
blished in 1941. 





Manitoba, one of the very new 
schools, has drawn from the three 
Prairie Provinces for its student 
body. Of the twenty-two enrolled 
this year, five are from Sask- 
atchewan and two from Alberta. 


The basic course given at the 
Manitoba School follows the out- 
line of the American Association 
of Schools of Social Work for 
schools giving a one-year course. 
Two full days each week are de- 
voted to field work during the two 
academic sessions, and the summer 
session of twelve weeks is a block 
field work period utilizing agencies 
in rural Manitoba in addition to 
the Winnipeg organizations. 


The Department of Social Ser- 
vice at Laval is now, by action of 
the Council of the University, 
registered as the School of Social 
Work and is under the direction 





O.F.M., who received his sociolo- 
gical training in Europe. 


The School of Social Work, 
University of Montreal, offers 
special courses to those who wish 
to prepare themselves for social 
work posts in the industrial field. 
During the first year, students are 
required to take basic courses in 
social work and during the second 
year they specialize in Industrial 
Relations, Personnel Management, 
etc. Field work is provided in 
various industries and commercial 
concerns. 


The mingling of students from 
different provinces is an accepted 
practice in most of our schools but 
the Maritime School at Halifax 
boasts the presence of a New- 
foundlander. This student from the 
Atlantic outpost has been sent by 
the Newfoundland Department of 

















of Reverend Gonzalve Poulin, Public Welfare. 
NUMBER ENROLLED Number 
Expected 
SCHOOLS to 
Part-time Total Graduate 
Full-time | and Special |Registration in 1945 
Maritime School of Social Work........... 15 “several” 15+ 7 
School of Social Work, Laval University... . 22 22 15 
Montreal School of Social Work........... 21 51 72 10 
School of Social Work, , 

University of Montreal............... 53 79 132 20 
Toronto School of Social Work............ 53 28 81 25 
Manitoba School of Social Work........... 22 ae 22 22 
Course in Social Work, 

University of British Columbia... .... . 61 Pe 61 45 

247 158 405 144 
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Union of South Afriea 
Tables Report on Social Security 


{ Bessie TouzZet, 


Executive Secretary, The Welfare Council of Toronto and District 


HE Government of the Union 
of South Africa, in January 
1943, appointed a committee 
with the following terms of re- 
ference: “To investigate and report 
on the existing social services and 
social security arrangements and 
to recommend a scheme for the 
future involving any necessary ex- 
tensions of the existing measures or 
the introduction of new measures. 
In such investigation and report 
the committee shall have due re- 
gard to the productive capacity of 
the Union and its possible increase, 
to existing facilities for preventive 
and curative work, and to neces- 
sary safeguards to preserve in- 
dividual responsibility, initiative 
and thrift.” The committee was in- 
formed that primarily its job was 
the formulation of a social security 
scheme and that while regard 
should be had to the productive 
capacity of the Union, that this 
committee had no responsibility 
for suggesting means for attaining 
increases in the national income, 
since this task was one of the Social 
and Economic Planning Council 
to which body the report would be 
made. 





*Report of the Social Security Committee 
and Report No. 2 of the Social and Economic 
Planning Council entitled: Social Security, 
Social Services and the National Income. 
Published by the Government Printer, Pre- 
toria, Union of South Africa. Price, 6 
shillings. 
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The committee’s report* was 
presented to the Prime Minister 
late in September, 1943, and later 
issued by the Government Printer. 


The committee defines a social 
security scheme as the provision 
of benefits “(a) to individuals not 
gainfully occupied because they 
are too young, too old, temporarily 
disabled, permanently disabled, or 
for other causes not due to their 
own volition; (b) to individuals 
gainfully occupied but unable to 
maintain themselves and their de- 
pendents at levels to be deter- 
mined; and (c) in certain instances 
to needy mothers with young 
children, as it is undesirable that 
they be gainfully occupied; and 
(d) in respect of injury or disease 
sustained in employment; and (e) 
to assist in meeting the costs of 
births and funerals. 


The Committee of the Union of 
South Africa has two groups work- 
ing for the national government, 
which accept the principle of need 
for collective provision against the 
type of contingency described 
above, i.e., the Social Security 
Committee and the Social and 
Economic Planning Council. One 
report of the latter is included 
with the publication of the report 
of the Social Security Committee. 

The national income of the 
Union of South Africa is low as 





compared with some other coun- 
tries of like population and size. 
The Committee recognizes the 
need for constructive measures 
toward increasing their national in- 
come. They suggest that this low 
national income is related to the 
inadequate earnings of the bulk of 
the people employed. They suggest 
that unless the situation is im- 
proved the social security plan 
itself may fail. 

Current expenditures on social 
assistance and _ social insurance 
are described as approximately 
£9,750,000 per annum. This ex- 
penditure includes poor relief but 
not grants-in-aid to institutions, or 
pensions, or the cost of free or 
subsidized education. 


a The report deals, 

} ‘sia iy 
POPULATION sa _ its —— 
GROUPS lve an recommen - 


tion sections, with 
three main groups in the popula- 
tion, viz., those of European stock, 
coloured and Asiatic peoples, and 
the natives. The total population 
of the Union, approximately 
10,900,000 is made up of 2,279,000 
people of European stock, 1,125,- 
000 of coloured or Asiatic stock, 
and 7,550,000 of native origin. It 
is obvious that the bulk of the 
population, indeed, approximately 
70% of the population is of native 
origin. 

The report indicates that of the 
£9,750,000 currently spent on social 
assistance and social insurance 
£8,300,000 is being spent on behalf 
of people of European origin, 
£800,000 on coloureds and Asiatics, 
and £600,000 on those in the native 
group. The population of the 
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Union of South Africa, approxi- 
mately 10,900,000, had a national 
income in 1941-42, after deducting 
interest and dividend payments 
abroad, of approximately £420,- 
000,000. It will be obvious that 
while the Union’s population is 
approximately that of Canada, its 
national income is much less, per- 
haps less than one-third of that of 
Canada. 


Describing the present situation 
the report points out that the na- 
tional income is shared unequally. 
The average income for Europeans 
is estimated at £125 per annum, 
for coloureds and Asiatics £25, that 
of natives as £10. 


In looking to 
the future it is 
suggested by 
the report that 
the develop- 
ments toward social responsibility 
for the maintenance of minimum 
standards of living are fast becom- 
ing past history, that the ultimate 
aim is a comprehensive, unified and 
socially adequate security plan 
under the auspices of the State. 
It suggests urgent need for redis- 
tribution of income and the pre- 
vention of want by community 
assumption of responsibility. It is 
the conviction of the authors of 
the report that “acceptance is also 
being furthered by the experience 
that, if linked with preventive 
medicine, restorative measures and 
retraining schemes and if coupled 
with improved feeding, wider edu- 
cation and better housing, society 
can provide benefits to its needy 
citizens to obviate want, with no 
commensurate quid pro quo from 


STATE RESPONSI- 
BILITY FOR 
REDISTRIBUTION 
OF INCOME 


= 








each, without weakening their 
initiative or undermining their 
spirit of self help. These are, in- 
deed, likely to be strengthened in 
result.... There is thus every 
reason for relying far more in the 


future on positive social services to 


restore earning power and _ the 
maladjusted than on monetary in- 
centives.” 


. The authors of the 
a eiii Union of South Africa 
report propose a double- 

headed scheme. The total plan is 
inclusive of two, described as “A” 
and “B” schemes. They claim that 
because needs of different groups, 
in their opinion, are different, the 
committee has found it necessary 
to offer such a double plan. 
Scheme “A” applies to Europeans, 
coloureds, Asiatics and such urban- 
ized natives as elect to join. The 
urbanized natives who may elect 
to join are estimated at 1,300,000 
of 7,750,000. Scheme “B” applies 
to other natives, whose number 
will comprise the bulk of the Bantu 


population. In fact, Scheme “B” 
applies to an estimated 6,250,000 
of the 10,900,000 population, and 
to the most depressed section of 
the population. 


Scheme “A” provides for the 
group which it covers, schemes for 
old age and invalidity pensions, 
unemployment benefit, training 
and recovery benefits, sickness and 
maternity, mothers’ or widows’ 
benefits, funeral grants, allowances 
for children in foster care, family 
allowances, removal grants, de- 
pendents’ allowances, ete. 


Scheme “B” provides for the 
larger group, old age pensions and 
invalidity pensions, maternity 
benefits and recovery benefits and 
dependents’ allowances. 


Indeed, even under Scheme “A” 
provision is made for different 
racial groupings on different bases, 
reflecting still the thinking of the 
authors as to need of these groups. 
For example, the following is a 
proposed table of benefits under 
Scheme “A”, 


YEARLY FAMILY ALLOWANCE RATES 


Cities: 
Third, fourth and fifth child........... 


Towns: 


Third, fourth and fifth child..... 


Country: 
Third, fourth and fifth child........... 





Asiatics Permanently 
Europeans and Urbanized 
Coloureds Natives 
£ j 
18 12 9 
12 6 6 
9 6 - 





It is difficult to justify grants in 

different quantities to children of 
different racial origin, or, indeed, 
to adults of these different groups. 
Surely the cost of proper care 
must be the same if adequate pro- 
vision is really envisaged. This 
approach, apparent throughout the 
plans, is indeed reflected in the 
proposal of two plans. 
The operation 
of two plans, 
with native 
population shifting from rural to 
urbanized status, would also raise 
the question of difficulties in ad- 
ministration. Two plans’ which 
would see many people beginning 
under one and assuming eligibility 
later in life for the more complete 
service of the other, could not help 
but create great confusion. One 
would also have to assume that 
there would be many native peo- 
ple of border-line status and that 
here also would develop the 
political problems inherent in 
having two plans. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
DIFFICULTIES 


The report has ack- 
nowledged that with- 
out increase in na- 
tional income and 
elevation of  stan- 
dards of living of the mass of the 
people, the Union conceivably 
cannot support the plan presented. 
Approximately 70% of the popula- 
tion is native and approximately 
60% would benefit only under plan 
“B”. The present income of that 
70% of the population is described 
as at £10 per year. The social 
security provision described can 


DOMESTIC 
PURCHASING 
POWER 
NEEDED 
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add little to the standard of this 
great section of the population. 
The whole question of a restricted 
home market is raised. Economists 
are already suggesting that the po- 
tential in foreign markets will be 
less for some countries than in the 


past, and are suggesting that the 
stabilization of home markets, 
created by an increased standard 
of living of the bulk of the popula- 
tion, is the main hope for economic 
stability. One cannot help but ex- 
press doubt that the plan is good 
enough to maintain such equili- 
brium in the Union of South 
Africa in the post-war period. Cer- 
tainly the standard proposed is not 
adequate to reduce her heavy pre- 
sent and subsequent costs in health 


needs attendant to the low 
standard of living. One would also 
question this attitude as_har- 


monious with those of the times. 
Undemocratic attitudes towards 
native populations have cost us 
much during this war, as current 
disclosures show. The plan of the 
Union of South Africa cannot pro- 
duce social security, _ political 
security or, what is basic to both, 
economic security for the Union 
itself, 

To a greater and greater extent, 
countries will have to depend on 
the purchasing power of their own 
peoples to maintain employment 
through the maintenance of stable 
home markets. There is no indica- 
tion that the Union will have done 
much in this direction under the 
proposed plan. 
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Arrangements to assist dependents resident in the 
United Kingdom of members of the Canadian 


Armed Forces 


are described by the former 


Assistant Deputy Minister of National Defence. 


Canadian Wives’ Bureau in England 


J. PEMBROKE 


Chairman, Dependents’ Board of Trustees 


URING the summer of 1944, 
D the Dominion of Canada, 

acting through the Depart- 
ment of National Defence, ex- 
panded the service facilities avail- 
able in the United Kingdom for 
resident dependents of members of 
the Canadian Armed Forces by 
the establishment of three new 
organizations which are now in full 
operation. 


Effective July 5, 


UNITED 1944, the Depen- 
KINGDOM t 

DEPENDENTS’ Fa 5 Boar n 
ADVISORY Tus ees estab- 
COMMITTEE lished a_ Depen- 


dents’ Advisory 
Committee for the United King- 
dom. The new Committee, of 
which Major W. S. Nurse (for- 
merly D.A.B. representative and 
member of the Dependents’ Ad- 
visory Committees in Toronto and 
Hamilton) is Secretary, is located 
at 6 Charles II Street, London— 
close to Canadian Military Head- 
quarters, and is available for ser- 
vice to dependents of members of 
all three Services. The general 
principles governing the operations 
of the Committee, e.g. individual 
application, consideration and de- 
cision, are exactly the same as for 
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the Canadian Committees of the 
D.B.T., but a special operating 
procedure has been designed to 
meet the specific U.K. require- 
ments. The British Ministry of 
Pensions and the Assistance Board 
are co-operating with the D.B.T. 
and are acting as Agents of the 
Board in the administration of the 
D.B.T. scheme in the U.K. The 
Ministry of Pensions is authorized 
under these arrangements to make 
immediate payment of limited 
grants, as Agent of the Board, 
in individual applications where 
serious and prolonged illness or 
funeral expenses are involved. The 
Ministry exercises the same powers 
under the British War Emergency 
Grants Scheme which it operates 
in the United Kingdom in behalf 
of dependents of members of the 
British Services. Where more de- 
tailed investigation is required or 
where the emergency for which 
D.B.T. assistance is sought is 
other than sickness or death, the 
Assistance Board undertakes the 
special investigational duties but 
is not authorized to make grants 
to applicants. Neither of these co- 
operating agencies is making any 
charge whatsoever for administra- 





tion costs, or out-of-pocket ex- 
penses; grants paid by the Minis- 
try of Pensions as Agent for D.B.T. 
are reimbursed quarterly. The 
Dependents’ Advisory Committee 
is responsible for all grants, recom- 
mendations and decisions, subject 
to the supervisory authority of the 
D.B.T. in Ottawa. 

Miss Isabel Munroe, one of the 
group of Canadian social workers 
who has been working in England 
for the past two years, is a mem- 
ber of the staff of the United 
Kingdom Committee. She was 
formerly with the Canadian Child- 
ren’s Service. 


Effective July 7, 
pitt 1944, an Overseas 
DEPENDENTS’ en — - 
ALLOWANCE ependents Al- 
BOARD lowance Board was 


established and 
now exercises, in respect of de- 
pendents resident outside the 
western hemisphere of members of 
the Naval, Military and Air Forces 
of Canada, all of the powers, duties 
and functions of the Dependents’ 
Allowance Board, Ottawa, except 
such thereof as the D.A.B. may 
specifically reserve or withdraw. 
Decisions, directions, and awards 
of the Overseas Committee are 
subject to review by the Board. 
The Overseas Committee is com- 
posed of a Chairman appointed by 
the D.A.B. with the approval of 
the Minister of National Defence, 
and a D.A.B. representative from 
the Royal Canadian Navy, the 
Canadian Army Overseas and the 
Royal Canadian Air Force. Addi- 
tional members may be appointed 





from time to time by the Minister 
of National Defence. 


The third new organi- 


—— zation, known as the 
BUREAU Canadian Wives’ 


Bureau, looks after the 
Canadian servicemen’s wives and 
children who are in the United 
Kingdom and are awaiting transfer 
to Canada. The Bureau is divided 
into two sections—a Movement 
Control (Repatriation) Section, 
which deals with all phases of the 
actual movement to Canada, and 
an Information and Welfare Sec- 
tion, which will keep in contact 
with these wives and undertake 
certain educational and_ welfare 
duties in their behalf. The Bureau 
deals with dependents of members 
of all three Services and maintains 
close liaison with the Overseas 
Headquarters of the Services, as 
well as with the Offices of the High 
Commissioner, Commissioner of 
Canadian Immigration and the De- 
partments of Pensions and Na- 
tional Health and National War 
Services. The Information and 
Welfare Section endeavours to 
assist in the organization of groups 
or clubs in the United Kingdom 
in localities where a_ reasonable 
number of Canadian wives reside. 
Other plans include arrangements 
for periodic movie shows, lectures 
and demonstrations and a circu- 
lating library, all designed to 
enable each of these Canadian 
women to know in advance some- 
thing about the country to which 
she will be coming and to express 
to her how gladly Canadians will 
welcome her to her new home in 








this Dominion. The Bureau has 
office quarters in London, at the 
same address as the Dependents’ 
Advisory Committee referred to 
above, where there is also avail- 
able a well-furnished lounge and 
writing room to serve as a meeting 
place in London for Canadian 
wives and their husbands. 

Miss Eileen Griffin, another well 
known Canadian social welfare 
worker, formerly with the Cana- 
dian Children’s Service, is a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Canadian 
Wives’ Bureau. 

These three organizations operate 
separately but in reality all three 
are parts of the general care-of- 
dependents set-up. They represent 


a further advance in the Govern- 
ment plans to give detailed and 
sympathetic consideration and aid 
to the problems of the dependents 
of Canada’s Armed Forces. 

It may be noted that the D.B.T. 
has also undertaken to provide 
special and temporary financial 
assistance, where in the opinion of 
the Board such is necessary to 
alleviate hardship, to non-resident 
dependents of former members of 
the Armed Forces where such 
dependents were formerly in re- 
ceipt of Dependents’ Allowance 
and are awaiting transfer to 
Canada but have been detained 
through non-availability of ship- 
ping or Government regulations. 


About People 


Miss Margaret Burns, a 1944 
graduate of the Montreal School 
of Social Work has obtained one 
of the Commonwealth Fund Fel- 
lowships, enabling her to do post- 
graduate study in psychiatric social 
work in New York. 

Mr. F. R. Mills has moved from 
Windsor to become Superintendent 
of the Children’s Aid Society at 
Fort William. 

The new Superintendent of the 
Windsor Children’s Aid Society is 
Mr. J. Herbert Dawson, formerly 
in St. Thomas. 

For more than two years a small 
group of Canadian social workers 
recruited and selected co-opera- 
tively by the Canadian Associa- 
tion of Social Workers and the 
National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene (Canada) have, together 


with Canadian school teachers and 
nursery school people, worked in 
England under the Canadian 
Children’s Service. They have 
operated often under most difficult 
conditions and have made available 
to local authorities in the evacua- 
tion areas services in the field of 
child welfare and mental hygiene 
gained from training and_ ex- 
perience in Canadian methods. 
Their term of service is now 
completed and WELFARE wel- 
comes home to Canada several 
members of this group: Miss Isabel 
Rutter, who returned last summer 
and Miss Marion Slater, Miss 
Gertrude Burgar and Miss Ruth 
Tisdall recently arrived. Other 
members of the group will be com- 
ing back to Canada within the 


next few months. 
Continued on page 21 
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for 
covery of pensions from estates of 
pensioners will be made where the 
net value of the estate does not 


British Columbia 

Miss Marjorie J. Smith, Direc- 
tor of Course in Social Work, 
University of British Columbia, 
conducted a four-day casework 
institute in Victoria during Novem- 
ber. This was attended by thirty- 
five junior workers, nine of whom 
were from Port Angeles and Port 
Townsend, State of Washington. 
These nine were members of 
Public County Welfare staffs and 
the American Red Cross. Also in- 
cluded in the group were seven 
Roman Catholic Sisters from Si. 
Joseph’s Hospital in Victoria. 

It is planned in the spring that 
two regional conferences of the 
Provincial Rural Field Service will 
be held in Prince George and Nel- 
son and at that time a certain 
amount of case work study will be 
arranged by the University of 
British Columbia. 

Miss Katherine Rlys Reebel has 
been appointed Associate Professor 
of Social Work at the University 
of British Columbia. Miss Reebel 
has her M.S.S. from Smith College 
and comes from the field of psy- 
chiatric social work in Michigan. 


Alberta 


Restoration of larger permissible 
incomes for old age pensioners is 
authorized by Orders-in-Council 
passed by the Alberta Government 
and signed by His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor. 


Provision is also made whereby, 
in agreement with the Dominion 
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Government, no claims re- 


exceed $2,000. Previously, the 
amounts of pensions paid were re- 
coverable from estates irrespective 
of value with five per cent com- 
pound interest. 


By agreement with the Domin- 
ion Government, and as a result of 
the Order-in-Council passed June 
21st, the permissible income of an 
old age pensioner was_ restored 
from $65 a year to $125 a year. 


The old age pension maximum is 
$300 per year and the permissible 
earnings are now $125. In addition 
to this, the Alberta Supplementary 
Allowance Act, entitles the Alberta 
pensioner to receive an additional 
$60 per year. This means that pen- 
sioners who in future qualify in 
Alberta may have an old age pen- 
sion plus permissible income and 
plus the Alberta Supplementary 
Allowance amounting in all to a 
total of $485. 


In cases of married couples 
where only one is eligible for a 
pension, a larger permissible in- 
come is allowed. 

—Statement by Hon. Solon E. Low, 


Provincial Treasurer and Minister 
of Education, June 21, 1944. 


New Brunswick 
Dr. F. A. McGrand, former 
Speaker of the Provincial House, 
has been appointed Minister of 
Health and Social Service. 





i 
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Ontario-Quebec 

The fifth Inter-Provincial Insti- 
tute of Family Agencies was held 
in Toronto, Oct. 28-29, with forty- 
one representatives from sixteen 
family agencies in Ontario and 
Quebec attending. Guests were 
Mrs. Lucile Austin of the New 
York School of Social Work and 
District Secretary for Mt. Morris 
of the Community Service Society 
of New York; Mrs. Edith Day 
Gersh, Field Representative, 
Family Welfare Association of 
America; and Miss Dorothy King, 
Chairman of the Family Welfare 
Division of the Canadian Welfare 
Council. 

Responsibility of the private 
family agency for raising standards 
of case work and for further ex- 
tending case work services in the 
community was the theme and 
under the general chairmanship of 
Miss Norma Touchburn of the 
Neighborhood Workers Associa- 


tion, Toronto, was energetically 
developed. 

Special emphasis was placed on 
the family agency’s service to the 
returned. veteran, Miss_ Elinor 
Barnstead, Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation, Montreal, leading the dis- 
cussions. A resolution was adopted 
requesting the Canadian Welfare 
Council to make representations 
to the Federal Government stress- 
ing the need for employing trained 
social workers in the Rehabilita- 
tion Division of the Department of 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

Miss Jean McTaggart, Gen. 
Secy., Family Service Bureau, 
Hamilton, was appointed Chair- 
man for the Sixth Inter-Provincial 
Institute to be held in 1945, with 
Miss Dorothy Aiken as Secretary 
and Misses Florence Christie and 
Bessie Gemmell as committee 
members. 

A three-day Case Work Institute 
is also planned in conjunction with 
the 1945 meetings. 


ABOUT PEOPLE... Continued from page 19 


Miss Harriet Selby, Executive 
Secretary of the Regina Welfare 
Bureau, has been notified of her 
appointment to the field staff of 
UNRRA. She will leave imme- 
diately for training in preparation 
for work in the Balkans. She is 
succeeded by Miss Marjorie Ber- 
nard, formerly with the Winnipeg 
Family Bureau. 


Miss Norma Cobb, formerly on 
the staff of the Ottawa Welfare 
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Bureau and more recently Secre- 
tary of the Dependents’ Regional 
Advisory Committee of D.B.T., 
Ottawa, has resigned to accept a 
position as social worker with the 
Ottawa City Social Service De- 
partment. 


Mr. C. Stewart Clarke, formerly 
with the Children’s Aid Society at 
Windsor, has been appointed to 
the staff of the Ottawa Children’s 
Aid Society. 





Cape Breton’s Welfare Conference 


ITHIN six months of the 
creation of a Provincial 
Department of Public 


Welfare in Nova Scotia, a note- 
worthy event has taken place in 
Cape Breton, that rather isolated 
section of the Province which, 
within the confines of its four coun- 
ties, presents the social problems 
of densely populated industrialized 
areas as well as those of widely 
scattered rural communities. It 
may be taken as a happy augury 
for the future development of 
social welfare in the Province as a 
whole that’ following a brief official 
visit from the Deputy Miuinister, 
Mr. E. H. Blois, invitations were 
issued to representatives of public 
and private welfare bodies in this 
area to meet for a_ conference 
under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare at Sydney 
on October 16th and 17th. Much 
interest was aroused by the an- 
nouncement that the Minister of 
Public Welfare, the Honourable 
Dr. F. R. Davis, would attend the 
Conference and give an address at 
a supper meeting of delegates. 


And so for two days, Provincial 
Government officials, their local 
staff members, accredited social 
workers, agency board members, 
and representatives of the Public 
Health Department, sat down to- 
gether in the County Court House 
under the general chairmanship of 
the Deputy Minister assisted by 
Mr. F. R. MacKinnon, Assistant 
Director of Child Welfare—a 
group of some seventy people—the 
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first conference of its kind in Cape 
Breton—to discuss, not everything, 
but the most pressing everyday 
problems in their general relation 
to the public welfare program in 
this particular area. Circulars sent 
out in advance from the office of 
the Deputy Minister, stressed the 
purpose of the conference: 
To review the actual welfare condi- 
tions in Cape Breton. To consider 
the present facilities for dealing with 
existing problems. Needs and how 
they may be met through private 
community effort and government at 
at the three levels, Municipal, Pro- 
vincial and Federal. 

Specifically the discussions were 
scheduled to centre about problems 
of the unmarried mother and her 
child; problems of the aged, particu- 
larly old age pensioners; general 
family welfare with special reference 
to broken families, Mother’s Allow- 
ances and health; and child welfare 
with special reference to child place- 
ment problems and delinquency. 
No formal papers were presented 

but leaders were prepared in ad- 
vance for each discussion and a 
definite effort was made to keep 
the deliberations within the pre- 
scribed limits. Keen interest and 
enthusiasm were maintained 
throughout the entire program. 
Unexpectedly but heartily wel- 
comed were Mrs. W. E. West, 
Director of Women’s Voluntary 
Services, Department of National 
War Services, and Captain J. F. 
Lovett, Social Service Officer for 
M.D. 6, (Nova Scotia), who was 
fortunately able to attend the 
meetings, and participated in the 
discussions on child and family 
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welfare. Mrs. West reminded the 
delegates that the “special” diffi- 
culties under consideration in child 
placement were not by any means 
confined to Nova Scotia and Cape 
Breton. Captain Lovett pointed 
out the urgency for recognition of 
the social needs of the returned 
soldier and his family. 

A letter of regret at his inability 
to accept an invitation to attend 
the sessions was read into the con- 
ference records from Mr. C. B. 
Wade, recently appointed Educa- 
tional and Research Director of 
the United Mine Workers of 
America of District 26, together 
with a cordial offer on his part to 
assist and support the welfare 
program. 

The conference opened with an 
entire session devoted to the pro- 
blem of the unmarried mother and 
her child, which raised many 
searching questions. These were 
need for a community referral 
centre of some kind because of the 
recognized need of social care and 
direction before and after the birth 
of the child; the possibilities of ex- 
tending the present Provincial 
psychiatric service to this type of 
problem; the special need of an 
extended program of supervision 
and training for the lower grade 
feeble-minded girl; the inadequacy 
of the Poor Law provision for the 
care of such cases; and finally, the 
need of the child itself to the rights 
of protection and support at .pre- 
sent not covered in Provincial 
Child Welfare legislation, with the 
resultant promiscuous and_hap- 
hazard disposition of ‘“the un- 
wanted child.” The subject was 


also discussed in its wider educa- 
tional aspects, the appoach through 
sex education, and the related pro- 
blem of venereal disease. 


Another session was set apart 
for family welfare, although dis- 
cussants agreed that social welfare 
was not a matter of water-tight 
compartments. Stress was laid 
upon the importance of organized 
effort among voluntary citizen 
groups to help preserve the normal 
elements in family life especially 
at points where it is threatened 
from within or without. In view 
of post-war conditions and the 
complications affecting family life 
and welfare today, it was clearly 
recognized that greater attention 
than ever would be needed in this 
direction of voluntary co-operative 
community service. In the second 
place, discussion turned on the 
broken or damaged home and its 
members. The need for psychiatric 
services was again emphasized. 
The external question of parental 
responsibility versus parental neg- 
lect and irresponsibility remained 
unanswered, and it was suggested 
that the introduction of Family 
Allowances would present some 
knotty problems in this respect, 
problems that will call for the 
joint-thinking and effort of all for 
solution. Family Allowances, how- 
ever, were not included for topical 
discussion as at this stage it was 
recognized that nothing is known 
regarding the administrative policy 
of the Federal Government. Pro- 
vincial Mothers’ Allowances re- 
ceived attention particularly in 
respect to the inadequacy of the 
Poor Law and municipal relief to 





cope with the situations which re- 
sult on occasions when Allowances 
are cancelled. 


In the discussions on child place- 
ment and juvenile delinquency it 
became immediately apparent that 
not only is progress impeded but 
the present demands in both fields 
in Cape Breton are creating an im- 
possible situation because of the 
insufficiency of staff personnel. 
Here too the challenge to volun- 
tary community effort was clearly 
indicated in combination with a 
public program of services. Mr. 
Blois took occasion at this session 
to make a strong appeal for re- 
cruits for the Schools of Social 
Work. : 

There was nothing stereotyped 
about the case-work presentations 
of the County Inspectors of Old 
Age Pensions, and they received a 
sympathetic hearing as they fea- 
tured short but illuminating ac- 
counts of their work under a va- 
riety of conditions which gave 
point to the argument, if any is 
needed, for the inclusion of a social 
service program in this branch of 
the welfare service. The successful 
combination of public and private 
responsibility for the institutional 
care of homeless aged and infirm 
pensioners in Cape Breton County 
received the commendation of all 
present. 

The highlight of the conference 
was the address by the Honourable 
Dr. F. R. Davis at an informal 
supper meeting of delegates pre- 
sided over by County Court Judge 
Neil _ MacArthur, that highly 
respected patron, promoter of all 
sound and sincere social effort in 
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Cape Breton. The Honourable 
Minister in simple direct language 
made an appeal for enlightened 
public opinion, to which he claimed 
the workers in the related fields of 
health and welfare must contribute 
generously in order to create the 
necessary element or atmosphere 
in which sound governmental 
policy can be developed and a 
truly successful public welfare pro- 
gram put into operation. 

While the findings of the con- 
ference briefly summarized the 
lines along which governmental 
and community action was con- 
sidered desirable in relation to the 
particular problems under discus- 
sion, the local committee laid 
special emphasis upon a final re- 
commendation which summed up 
the prevailing sense of need for an 
Advisory Standing Committee or 
Council for Cape Breton through 
which closer contact with the 
Government Department can be 
maintained. Through such a set- 
up, the obligation to develop 
public opinion will also be served 
within regional groups which now 
operate independently for the most 
part, but have had no channel up 
to the present for group co-opera- 
tion. 


THE FINDINGS 


1. That there is need for further in- 
tegration of the public health and 
psychiatric services of the Pro- 
vince with the welfare program. 


2. That there is need for extension 
of the present training school sys- 
tem of the Province to older girls 
of low mentality. 








3. That the present legislation in welfare agency, carrying on a 
| regard .to guardianship and sup- recognized program in this area, 
port of the illegitimate child is be named by the _ responsible 
totally inadequate. agency to form such an Advisory 
4. That there is need for considera- Comrie ; 
| tion of legislation requiring pre- Social workers in Cape Breton 
4 marital medical examination, in- are fully aware that this getting 
cluding tests for venereal disease. together of Government authori- 
| 5. (a) That steps should be taken ties and workers on the job was 
) to give the Juvenile Court oppor- only possible at this early but 
tunity of functioning properly Ped . P 
with sufficient probation officers, critical stage because they have in 
and the conference deplores the the Deputy Minister of the new 
lack of supervised playgrounds Public Welfare Department in 
and recommends that communi- Nova Scotia, one who has worked 
nag their immediate es- and striven from small beginnings 
(b) That the study of the opera- of social theory and practice a 
tion of family courts be under. ‘ats Province to an ever enlargmg 
taken through appropriate groups. Organization of public welfare ser- 
6. That there is need for greater VICES. The gathering would have 


community interest in the pro- 
blem of child placement in family 
or foster homes. 


been incomplete and inarticulate 
indeed had tribute not been paid 
by prominent members of the local 


7. That the present Poor Law sys- groups to his experienced and 
tem of Nova Scotia is recognized and sympathetic leadership. 
as wholly inadequate. : ° 
. ” ; The two-day sessions ended on 
8. Out of the deliberations of this 


conference it is urged that an 
Advisory Committee be appointed 
to carry on discussions with the 
Provincial Department, with a 
view to arriving at some satis- 
factory form of co-ordination of 
the welfare programs of Cape 
Breton, and it is recommended 
that a representative from each 


a hopeful note in facing the post- 
war period which will put all to the 
test of good citizenship: The de- 
sire to work together was clearly 
expressed, and in so doing as public 
servants all, to strive to “carry 
out what is possible in the spirit 
of what is desirable.” 





ie addition to the courses given in established Schools of Social Work, the 
University of Ottawa, through its School of Political Science, sponsors a course 
entitled “Introduction to Social Work” which aims to give students who are 
preparing for an M.A. degree in Social Science, a knowledge of Canadian social 
work in general. This course is given by members of the Canadian Welfare 
Council staff, and the registration is twenty students. 





Dr. Davidson’s three WELFARE articles, “Family Allowances—An Instalment 
on Social Security” have been reprinted in one pamphlet and are now available 
from the Canadian Welfare Council at $5.00 per 100; 75c per dozen; 
10c per copy. 
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Vancouver plans for more understanding 
service to its aged. 


Our Senior Citizens 


LAURA HOLLAND 
, B.C. Dept. of Provincial Secretary 


Adivsor on Social Welfare Policy 


N November of 1943, the Wel- 

fare Council of Greater Van- 

couver set up a Committee to 
consider the needs of old age 
pensioners and persons in receipt 
of social assistance. 

It is expected that in the near 
future several projects will be well 
under way. The first of these pro- 
jects is a Committee on Friendly 
Visiting, and to avoid the many 
pitfalls that beset the volunteer, 
who blithely sets forth on what 
seems to be both an easy and en- 
tertaining job, a series of six lec- 
tures composed of the following 
subjects has been given during the 
summer months. 


1. What happens to people as they 


grow old, or what we _ should 
understand about the ageing pro- 
cess. 


Miss Kilburn, Provincial Super- 
visor of Psychiatric Social Work. 

. Case Work Approach. 

Miss Marjorie Smith, Director 
of Social Service Course, Uni- 
versity of British Columbia. 

3. The Relations between the Vol- 
untary and Professional Social 
Worker. 

Miss Isabel Russell, Y.W.C.A. 


4. What a Volunteer should know 
regarding the various forms of 
Assistance in our Province. 

By representatives of the City 
Social Service, Mothers’ Allow- 
ances, and Old Age Pensions. 


* 
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5. Social Resources. 


Miss Elizabeth King, former 
Supervisor of Mothers’ Allow- 
ances. 

6. Keeping Records. 
Miss Zella Collins, Provincial 


Field Service. 

About thirty volunteers have 
taken the course, which has been 
held at Gordon House (a com- 
munity centre). Owing to the fact 
that a great number of old age 
pensioners are living in the West 
End and also that Gordon House 
is a centre of attraction with its 
many clubs and projects which 
cater to the needs of the young 
and old, the visitors are to begin 
their work in this district and will 
go out ostensibly to invite those 
they visit, and who are able to get 
about, to become members of 
Gordon House and to take advan- 
tage of the facilities offered there 
for friendly interviews and enter- 
tainment. An exceedingly attrac- 
tive room has been set aside as a 
club room for women, and the men 
have a similar one for their card 
games, in which chess and mah- 
jongg are also enjoyed. In time, it 
is hoped to have Visiting Com- 
mittees set up in all the city dis- 
tricts, but for the present it is 
thought better to concentrate on 
this special area. 

A larger project, and one which 
is much more ambitious, is the 
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renting of two different types of 
houses to accommodate from ten 
to eighteen persons—one will be 
composed of housekeeping rooms 
and the other, a type such as 
Soroptimist House, where sixteen 
to eighteen elderly women are 
given room and board, with a 
matron in charge and a part-time 
cook, who comes in for several 
hours daily to cook the midday 
meal. The women look after their 
own rooms and divide the rest of 
the household duties between 
them. The rates vary, $23 per 
month being the highest amount 
paid. 

It is expected that the first 
house will be able to carry itself; 


in fact, negotiations are under way 
to take one which will accommo- 
date ten persons in the near future. 
The second house will require a 
small subsidy and, unless one can 
be found to rent furnished, some 
means of providing funds to ac- 
quire furniture will also have to be 
sought. It is hoped by the Com- 
mittee that these two houses will 
demonstrate what can be done by 
co-operative planning; that soci- 
eties and clubs, which are looking 
for worthwhile projects, will turn 
their efforts in this much-needed 
direction and that, in time, our 
old people will be able to~spend 
their days more comfortably than 
they have in the past. 





New Low Records in United Kingdom Death Rates 


HE success of the British wartime nutrition policy and the ability of the British 
Medical Services to maintain a high standard of national health in spite of war 


strain is apparent from the latest Report of the Ministry of Health. The Report shows 
a new low record for 1943 in infant mortality which is described as “The surest index 
of the nation’s health”. Other new low records are in maternal and neonatal mortality in 
stillbirths and in death rates for children from one to ten years old. The figures for 
1943 and comparative figures of 1942 and 1938 are as follows: 























1943 1942 1938 

Infant mortality per 1,000 live births........... 49.0 50.6 | 52.8 
Maternal mortality per 1,000 total births........ 2.30 2.47 2.97 
Neonatal mortality (deaths in first ee 

per 1,000 births. re Shanti 25.3 32.1 28.3 
Stillbirths per 1,000 ldethe~total hivthe.. Lary 30.0 33.0 38.0 
Deaths of children from 1 to 5 years old 

per 1,000 living. . aaa 3.34 3.42 4.59 
Deaths of children frome § 5 ‘7 10 y years ool: 

per 1,000 living. . : aueasey 1.40 1.50 1.87 














The Report states that better nutrition has made a very important contribution to 
the further improvement in the health of mothers and children which is recorded in 1948. 

The Report also shows the part played by the increased wartime provisions of 
maternity and child welfare services. At the end of 1943 there were in England and in 
Wales 1,939 antenatal and 893 postnatal clinics where doctors and fully qualified nurses 
provide free examinations and advice. (At the end of 1942 the numbers were 1,968 and 
869). During 1943, 542,177 women attended these clinics (77% of the total births) 
compared with 515,325 in 1942. 
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RURAL WORK IN WESTERN ONTARIO 


M. A. GARLAND, 


Director, Community Life Training Institute, University of 
of Western Ontario, London. 


INCE 1914 humanity has been 

passing through a series of 

social, economic and _intel- 
lectual revolutions which have 
changed men’s thinking and their 
standard of values. This process 
will continue and will make the 
next two decades the most interest- 
ing in our history. The years fol- 
lowing the war will offer oppor- 
tunities for pioneering in education, 
industry and social planning. The 
range and extent of the program 
will depend on the vision vouch- 
safed to the common people since 
the only progress that is perma- 
nent is that which the people 
freely help to make. The Com- 
munity Life Training program for 
study and action, an experiment 
in adult education, will endeavour 
to aid people to discuss their pro- 
blems and act together on local, 
national and ultimately on inter- 
national issues. 


The first Community Life 
Training Institute in Ontario was 
organized in Simcoe County in 
1939 by David Smith. The Insti- 
tute was begun in Simcoe County 
as a rural extension service spon- 
sored by the Department of Uni- 
versity Extension of the University 
of Toronto, and the Canadian 
Association for Adult Education. 
The Provincial Departments of 
Education and Agriculture, 
through the public school inspec- 


tors, agricultural representatives, 
and the Federation of Agriculture 
for the County co-operated with 
the Institute. 

The success of the Institute in 
Simcoe County attracted the at- 
tention of individuals in other 
parts of the Province. Mr. R. E. 
Crouch of the London Public 
Library, Mr. Watson Porter, Edi- 
tor, The Farmer’s Advocate, and a 
number of university officials car- 
ried their interest to the Senate of 
the University of Western Ontario, 
who recommended to the Board of 
Governors the formation of a 
Community Life Training Insti- 
tute, the appointment of a director 
and the establishment of an office 
at the University. The Extension 
Department of the University of 
Toronto graciously. turned over to 
the Community Life Training In- 
stitute at the University of 
Western Ontario, a portion of the 
money granted by the Provincial 
Department of Education for 
Adult Education. The Federation 
of Agriculture for the County of 
Middlesex became not only a spon- 
sor of the movement but also con- 
tributes materially to its support. 

An Interim Executive Commit- 
tee of the Institute recommended 
the formation of an Advisory 
Council of about forty-five mem- 
bers, chosen from the organizations 
working in the County. This Coun- 
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cil has or will have, representatives 
from the University of Western 
Ontario, the County Council, the 
Federation of Agriculture for the 
County, the County Library As- 
sociation, the Womens’ Institutes, 
the Junior Farmers’ and Junior 
Institutes, the Farm Forums, the 
Council of Social Agencies, the 
public and separate school inspec- 
tors for the county, the Provincial 
Agricultural Representative, the 
National Film Board, the clergy, 
the teachers and a number of in- 
terested members at large. This 
Council has chosen a working exe- 
cutive of eleven members. 

The executive arranged for a 
conference at the University of 
Western Ontario on November 
15th. The program included ad- 
dresses by Dr. E. G. Pleva of the 
University staff; David Smith, 
Director of Community Life Train- 
ing at Barrie; Wesley Neelands, 
Organizer of Provincial Farm 
Forums for Ontario; and M. A. 
Garland, Director of Community 
Life Training Institute for Western 
Ontario. 


The purpose of the Community 
Life Training Institute and the re- 
lation of the University, the Farm 
Forum, the church and other edu- 
cational organizations to the Insti- 


tute were stressed. Discussion 
groups selected topics for the 
season’s Community meetings 


which will be held in the county 
on a monthly basis with discussion 
groups meeting in the weekly inter- 
vals. The Farm Forum broadcasts 
will form the basis for many of the 
discussion groups. The audience 
will not be allowed to remain pas- 


sive—the bane of much of our 
formal education—but will be en- 
couraged to study and take action 
on the topic introduced by the 
speaker. Films provided by the 
National Film Board will be used 
to arouse the imagination of the 
audience and to direct their ideas 
into useful channels. 


The sponsors of this movement 
feel that individuals and groups 
have lost a sense of local initiative. 
Many men and women seem con- 
tent to wring their hands about a 
problem and lean back on the 
Government or some other organi- 
zation for the solution. The execu- 
tive of the Institute has _ en- 
deavoured and will endeavour to 
build up grass root democracy. 
The program will centre around 
discussion groups and the people 
themselves will study their com- 
munities, their needs as to health, 
soil conservation, reforestation, 
physical fitness, modern farming, 
co-operative projects, flood con- 
trol, education, recreation, handi- 
crafts, rehabilitation, world condi- 
tions, and after discussion help 


‘carry the implications into effect. 
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The people must be given the op- 
portunity to discuss their problems, 
to disagree, to suggest and supple- 
ment until they have a clear con- 
ception of their own relationship 
to the proposals that result from 
the discussions. This will be a 
slow process but it is the only one 
that will stand the test of time. 


The changing trends in modern 
civilization will be discussed. 
Questions will arise regarding the 
divisions in Canadian life, the 
future of the Commonwealth and 





the organizations of the world of 
the future. Common sense will lead 
all to a consideration of the small 
community—its influence on the 
past and its place in the future. 


Community spirit has’ been 
evaporating, not only in our cities 
and towns but in the rural areas. 
The industrial development has 
played havoc with human values 
in rural as well as urban life. In 
modern times many of the small 
communities have been treated as 
orphans in an unfriendly world. 
The drift has been toward the 
cities and unconsciously the towns, 
vilages and rural areas, have been 
neglected, exploited and robbed. 
The rural inhabitants have not 
received a fair share of the national 
income nor of the educational, 
spiritual or cultural advantages 
offered to the urban population. 
At times it seems as if the words 
of Oliver Goldsmith in his Deserted 
Village might become applicable to 
Canada. 

“But a bold peasantry, their 

country’s pride, 

When once destry’d, can never 

be supplied.” 


The differences in income and 
advantages offered are very no- 
ticeable in the decline of the towns 
and the deterioration of the 
countryside. People are talking of 
the rural problem. It seems that 
this is mere nonsense. Canada has 
a community problem not a rural 
one. Urban dwellers ought to know 
as members of the community that 
they, as well as the farmers, are 
dependent on the top six inches of 
the soil. If the soil floats down our 
rivers or loses its fertility, then all 


will pay dearly in health and loss 
of national income. 


If we are to build a new world 
then we must stress understanding, 
co-operation and the building of a 
community spirit. In this quest, 
city dwellers and _ educational 
authorities must be ready to con- 
sider agriculture in all its phases. 
Soil conservation, reforestation, 
and so on, must be given their 
rightful place in education and in 
our research laboratories. 


The drift to the cities from the 
countryside brings serious pro- 
blems of overcrowding, housing and 
at certain periods, unemployment. 
This drift and the lower economic 
standard in the countryside will 
react unfavourably on the cities 
and on Canada. Community spirit 
will aid in the building of local 
industries, which would prove 
beneficial to both city and country. 


David Smith, in his Com- 
munity Program for Study and 
Action for 1944-45, makes the fol- 
lowing comments regarding the 
work. “In four years of growth in 
Simcoe County it has enabled us 
to deal with some of our economic 
problems; we have made advances 
in the fields of health and educa- 
tion and even more importantly 
we have discovered the joy of 
neighbourly meetings and the sense 
of belonging together in a com- 
munity; we have also devoted con- 
siderable time to the moral and 
spiritual aspects of our under- 


takings. The results are found not 
only in the concrete achievements 
such as co-operative businesses, 
improved farm practices, dental 








clinics, area school boards, and a 
vigorous Federation of Agriculture, 
but in a more lively sense of the 
opportunities for action and an 
ever stronger feeling of power in 
dealing with our problems. More- 
over we have been growing in wis- 
dom and understanding and in the 
knowledge that the welfare of each 
one of us ‘is bound up with the 
welfare of the group.” 


Canada _ is_ passing through 
strenuous days and will face many 
more in the future. If we are to° 


play our rightful part in the world 
of tomorrow we must strive to 
develop the latent abilities of all 
our people, promote understanding 
between all groups, build a civiliz- 
ation where co-operation and 
brotherhood are not merely slogans 
but an everyday attitude. It will 
challenge our thought, our faith, 
our ideals and our patience, but it 
wil pay huge dividends because it 
will build a happy citizenship 
where all will have a stake in the 
community. 


Noél dans une institution 
pour enfants 


E jour de Noél tient dans notre 
vie une place importante. 
Cet anniversaire de la nais- 
sance du Christ améne des réjouis- 
sances religieuses et familiales qui, 
méme si elles se renouvellent chaque 
année sont toujours aussi désirées. 
Ceux qui goutent le plus toutes les 
joies de Noél sont bien les enfants. 






Les enfants de nos familles sont 
entourés de gateries qui manquent 
aux enfants moins privilégiés qui 
passent le temps des fétes dans une 
institution. Cette derniére, il est 
vrai, bénéficie de dons et de 
cadeaux de bienfaiteurs généreux, 
mais cela est-il suffisant? 


Mlle Marjorie Wilson dans un 
article paru en novembre 1943, 


dans le bulletin de la Child Welfare 


League of America, nous relate une 
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expérience intéressante. Mlle Wil- 
son est membre du Conseil d’ad- 
ministration d’une institution qui 
garde en ses murs 130 enfants. Un 
jour, les membres du conseil d’ad- 
ministration se sont demandés 
sérieurement si le jour de Noél 
était vraiment ce qu’il devrait étre 
a Vinstitution. En étudiant la 
situation, elles se sont rendu 
compte que l’atmosphére de mys- 
tere et d’attente qui entoure la 
préparation de Noél dans _ nos 
familles manquait a Iinstitution. 
Les enfants recevaient sans doute 
de nombreux cadeaux et durant les 
vacances on leur procurait bien 
des distractions, mais le personnel 
surchargé de travail entrevoyait 
toujours cette période de Noél 
comme une tache fatiguante. Les 





enfants n’étaient pas toujours satis- 
faits des cadeaux qu’ils recevaient 
et le jour de Noél méme se passait 
en échange de cadeaux et la journée 
ne se terminait pas sans qu’il y eut 
des pleurs amers et des jouets 
brisés. Les membres du Conseil 
d’administration ont constaté que 
si les enfants recevaient beaucoup, 
en revanche, ils donnaient peu ou 
rien et pourtant, cette féte de Noél 
doit procurer a tous non seulement 
le plaisir de recevoir mais aussi de 
donner. 


Un peu plus tard l’institution fut 
modernisée et aménagée d’apres le 
systeme de cottage et les enfants 
furent l’objet de plus d’attention 
individuelle. On prépara la féte de 
Noél de la fagon suivante: chaque 
cottage eut une présidente chargée 
de recueillir les lettres que les en- 
fants adressaient au pere Noél. 
Ces présidentes recurent de leurs 
amis des cadeaux destinés aux en- 
fants et quand ces amis leur remet- 
taient de l’argent, elles se char- 
geaient d’acheter ces cadeaux. Des 
lors, chaque enfant recut les jouets 
qu’il désirait et ce fut la fin de 
l’échange de cadeaux le jour de 
Noél. 


On encouragea aussi les enfants 
a préparer de leur mieux des 
cadeaux pour bienfaiteurs. On les 
mit & méme de gagner quelque 
argent de poche et des personnes 
intéressées les ameneérent dans les 
magasins ou ils firent leurs pre- 
miers pas dans la haute finance! 
Un peu plus tard, on leur suggéra 
d’adopter des grands-parents. Les 
enfants accepterent cette idée 


d’emblée. Les uns mirent de coteé 
leurs fruits, d’autres confection- 
nerent des biscuits ou des bonbons 
afin de faire plaisir le jour de Noél 
a ces vieillards qui n’avaient per- 
sonne au monde. 


Les résultats de cette expérience 
furent les suivants: les enfants tout 
d’abord apprirent a donner géné- 
reusement et méme a se_priver 
pour faire plaisir 4 quelqu’un. Ils 
furent plus satisfaits de leurs 


cadeaux et surent mieux les appré- 
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cier parce qu’eux mémes avaient 
du gagner et dépenser leur argent 
pour acheter des cadeaux pour les 
autres. Ils furent plus conscients 
de la vie collective a l’extérieur de 
institution. Les relations entre le 
personnel et le Conseil d’adminis- 
tration furent de beaucoup amé- 
liorées car le personnel se sentit 
secondé dans une plus grande 
mesure. L’interprétation du travail 
de l’institution a l’extérieur se fit 
automatiquement par _ Jintermé- 
diaire des présidentes chargées de 
recueillir les cadeaux pour les en- 
fants et des autres personnes qui 
amenaient les enfants aux magasins 
et les dirigaient dans leurs achats. 


Quelques unes de nos _ institu- 
tions ont fait de louables efforts 
pour mieux préparer les enfants 
qu’ils abritent a la vie sociale qui 
les attend a leur sortie de l’institu- 
tion. Il semble que leur exemple 
devrait étre suivi par d’autres 
organisations du méme genre. La 
préparation de la féte de Noél, ne 
serait-elle pas une occasion toute 
trouvée pour se lancer dans cette 


voie? M.H. 
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SOCIAL SERVICE IN WAR- 
TIME. Edited by Helen R. 


Wright. University of Chicago 

Press, 1944. 201 pp. Price $2. 

This small volume contains more 
than is suggested by its title; there 
is much in it that relates to both 
pre-war and post-war times. It 
presents the Charles R. Walgreen 
Foundation Lectures on social ser- 
vice, a series of~eight lectures de- 
livered at the University of 
Chicago in 1943. The lecturers and 
titles are: 


Social Services at the Outbreak of the 
War 
Helen R. Wright, Samuel Deutsch, 
Professor and Dean, School of Social 
Service Administration, University of 
Chicago, 
The Effect of the War on the Public 
Assistance Programs 
Jane Hoey, Director, Bureau of Public 


Assistance, Social Security Board, 
Washington, D.C. 


The Impact of the War on Social Work 
with Children 
Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief, United 
States Children’s Bureau, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D.C. 


The Social Service Program of the 
American Red Cross 


James T. Nicholson, Vice-Chairman, 
American Red Cross, Washington, D.C. 


Travelers Aid Service in Wartime 
Margaret Creech, Director, Department 
of Information and Studies, National 
Travelers Aid Association, New York 
City. 

Food and the Peace 


Clarence E. Pickett, Executive Secre- 
tary, American Friends Service Com- 
mittee. 


Wartime Developments in Federated 


Financing of Social Work 
Wayne McMillen, Professor of Social 
Service Administration, University of 
Chicago; Secretary, Committee on 
Suburban Co-operation, Community 
War Fund, Chicago. 


Social Work after the War 
Edith Abbott, Professor and Dean 
Emeritus, School of Social Service Ad- 

ministration, University of Chicago. 











REVIEWS 


The lecturers are all experienced 
teachers or administrators in the 


field of social welfare. Each is 
valuable for a discussion of the im- 
pact of wartime conditions on its 
particular area. Certain familiar 
themes recur in most of the fields, 
e.g., the dominance and expansion 
of public welfare services, the in- 
creasing shortage of professional 
personnel, and the threat to 
standards of existing work, as well 
as to child and family life by the 
pressures of war-time living. 

But these conditions are reso- 
lutely and wisely faced and the 
tone of the series is one of firm 
confidence born of the proof that 
professional social work, organized 
in the public and private social 
services, can and does meet human 
needs. The new needs are not dif- 
ferent from the old but they are 
vastly more extensive, and _ still 
broader services must be developed 
to meet them. 

To this reviewer, the opening 
and closing lectures were of par- 
ticular value. Miss Wright’s ad- 
dress is an able review of the past 
twenty-five years of social work, 
pointing out the rise of the Schools 
and their influence on professional 
education and standards; the broad 
influence of psychiatry on practice; 
the changing relationship of public 
and private services, and the 
effects of the ever-present shortage 
of personnel. 
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Miss Abbott, after a lifetime of 
distinguished battling for adequate 
public services, is far from satisfied 
with what has been achieved. She 
takes a sober view of “the brave 
new post-war world”, realizing that 
it will be the social workers who 
will have to implement the prom- 
ises of the statesman and 
politician, and meet the staggering 
new extent of human needs at 
home and abroad. Specifically, 
however, she wants to make sure 
of such familiar goals as the repeal 
of the old pauper laws, repeal of 
the long outworn residence laws, 
and the provisions of adequate as- 
sistance for incapacitated civilians, 
the unemployables. 

These realistic goals apply with 
equal force in Canada. Much be- 
hind the United States in such 
programs as public housing, we 
perhaps are moving faster toward 
unified health services and more 
adequate family incomes. But most 
of our problems parallel those of 
the United States. Hence every 
Canadian social worker can profit 
by reading and re-reading this 
little book. Excellently written, it 
both confirms our feet on the solid 
ground and lights the road ahead. 

Stuart K. JArrary. 


University of Toronto, School of Social 
Work. 


SYMPTOMS OF. PERSONAL- 
ITY DISORDER, by S. Mouch- 
ly Small, M.D. Family Welfare 
Association of America, New 
York. 1944. 59 pp. Price 60 cents. 
This monograph is an epitomiza- 

tion of six lectures that were 

delivered by Dr. Small to a group 
of social workers in New York 
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City who were about to commence 
their duties’ as Medical Field 
Agents at local Selective Service 
Boards. It was Dr. Small’s aim in 
this lecture course to familiarize 
social workers with what is in- 
volved in the obtaining of a psy- 
chiatric history, and with the 
signs and symptoms of personality 
disorders to the end that these 
workers would be better fitted to 
assist in the psychiatric screening 
and selection of registrants for the 
armed forces. In the Foreword to 
this compilation of lectures, it is 
stated by Florence Hollis, Editor, 
F.W.A.A. Publications that “while 
the material is of special value for 
anyone about to serve as a Medi- 
cal Field Agent, it will also be 
found useful by any social worker 
who has not yet had specific in- 
struction in descriptive psychiatry 
and also as a refresher for workers 
who have not recently been mak- 
ing use of this type of psychiatric 
knowledge”. 

The first chapter entitled “The 
‘Normal’ Person and the Inter- 
view” stresses some of the dangers 
that are inherent in obtaining a 
psychiatry history. Such pertinent 
comments as the following are 
made: “The interviewer must al- 
ways be aware of the reactions of 
the registrant. How is he taking 
questions? Does he seem sus- 
picious? Is he becoming depressed 
or more anxious as he begins to see 
his shortcomings? Are we pushing 
him too fast? Reassurance and en- 
couragement at the proper points 
in the interview are necessary to 
keep the registrant calm and co- 
operative in giving information.” 








In describing the normal healthy 
adult, Dr. Small presents the fol- 
lowing personality characteristics: 
Ability to mingle freely with others 
in a friendly and sociable manner; 
flexibility in adjusting to new 
situations; a reasonable degree of 
aggression and ambition but with 
control over these driving forces; 
independence of thought and ac- 
tion; sufficient insight to estimate 
personal worth in a dispassionate 
fashion; living with a view to 
future values; healthy sexual ad- 
justment; and so on. 

The second chapter on “Abnor- 
mal Behaviour” sets forth such 
possible indications of a potential 
personality disorder as: A marked 
change in habitual personality re- 
actions; peculiar behaviour or 
mannerisms; decrease in efficiency 
without any apparent explana- 
tions; appearance of undue argu- 
mentativeness and irritability; au- 
tomatic hostility to any suggestion; 
hypersensitivity to criticism where 
it previously did not exist; and a 
marked changed in ambition with- 
out any change in the situation to 
account for it. 

The remaining four chapters 
deal with the psychoneuroses, 
mood disorders, schizophrenia, 
mental deficiency, psychopathic 
personalities and “organic” types 
of psychiatric disorders. 


Both author and_ publishers 
have performed a great public 
service by making this monograph 
available to the social workers of 
the United States and Canada. 
The material is clearly presented in 
non-technical language and is en- 
livened through the inclusion of 








illustrative case histories. There 
has been no attempt to discuss 
what may lie back of the symp- 
toms of personality disorders. The 
monograph is purely in the realm 
of descriptive psychiatry and has 
value in helping social workers and 
others to “spot” disabilities that 
may require mental hygiene atten- 
tion. While the booklet was de- 
signed in the first instance to con- 
tribute to the psychiatric screen- 
ing of entrants to the military 
forces, it can be used with advan- 
tage by social workers who are 
engaged in the important task of 
participating in the readjustment 
of men and women who have been 
discharged from our armed services 
because of personality disorders. 
CuARENCE M. Hincxs, M.D. 


General Director, National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene (Canada). 


OLD AGE IN THE NEW 
WORLD, by Emily D. Samson. 
Pilot Press, 45 Great Russell St., 
London W.C.1, England. 60 pp. 
Price 4s. 6d. 


This is one of the most attrac- 
tive publications which has been 
added to the Council library in 
recent months, and is part of the 
series on post-war planning en- 
titled, “Target for Tomorrow.” 


This series, developed under the 
editorial board of Sir William 
Beveridge, Dr. Julian Huxley and 
Sir John Boyd Orr, contains 
material on such subjects as “Food 
and the People”, “The Nation’s 
Health”, “A Plan for Town and 
Country”, as well as other volumes 
on industrial and other matters 
relating to reconstruction. 





The editors have this to say: 

“Planners are busy, but they 
alone cannot build the new world. 
This is a task in which every citi- 
zen must take a hand. We believe 
that people want to know and to 
understand the plans and the possi- 
bilities before us. The response to 
the Beveridge Report, both here 
and abroad, showed this clearly 
enough. 

“In this series we want to answer 
these basic questions: What is 
being planned? What can _ be 
achieved?” 

Plentifully illustrated, with most 
delightful photographs of old 
people in varying situations and 
occupations, it sets up practical 
targets at which the United King- 


dom must aim—targets for econo- 
mic security, housing and home 
helps, occupation and social ameni- 
ties, health and care of the infirm 
—and concludes with the following 
target for general welfare: 
“Finally it is for their fellow 
citizens in every neighbourhood to 
satisy themselves that all is well 
with the old people in their midst. 
As with other social questions, so 
in this case only an improved and 
active public opinion can insure 
that the necessary steps are taken. 
Moreover there is a great deal that 
each of us as individuals can do to 
help make the lives of old people 
happier and to mitigate the lone- 
liness from which so many of them 


suffer.” N.L. 


Added to the Council Library 


BOOKS 
Writing and Thinking. 
Foerster and Stedman. 
The North American Indian Today. 
Loram and Mcllwraith. 
Social Service in Wartime. 
Helen R. Wright. 
Conserving Marriage and the Family. 
Ernest R. Groves. 


PAMPHLETS 
Certain Aspects of Case Work Practice in 

Catholic Social Work. National Con- 

ference of Catholic Charities. 

Memo on Teen-Age Canteens. Associated 

Youth Serving Organizations. 

Report of Committee on Family and Child 

Welfare. 

Field Supervision of Case Work Students. 
Local and National Wartime Developments 
in the Family Welfare Field. 

Family Welfare Association of America. 
Play and Delinquency. Kenneth Rogers. 
Regarding Juvenile Delinquency—Its Con- 

trol and Prevention. Kenneth Rogers. 
Psychological Disturbances in Children. 

U. S. Children’s Bureau. 


School for Parents. National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene( Canada). 

Teen Trouble—What Recreation Can Do 
About It. National Recreation Associa- 
tion. 

Objectives of Group Work. Clara A. Kaiser. 

Help in Preventing Sex Delinquency. 
Marguerite Marsh. 

Psychological Implications of Unmarried 
Parenthood. 

Placing the Child for Adoption. 

Problems of lilegitimacy as They Concern 
Workers in the Adoption Field. 

Psychology of Adopted Children. 

Adoption Procedures and the Community. 
Florence Clothier. 

Looking to the Future— Digest re Con- 
tinued Centralization of Volunteer Ser- 
vices. Community Chests and Councils. 

Institutional Facilities for the Treatment 
of Alcoholism. Corwin and Cunningham. 

Planning for the Small American City. 
Russell Van Nest Black. 

Canada Plans Social Security. 

George F. Davidson. 
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